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the threads of research now or later. A critical 
■precis is not attempted, because so much of the 
work is too new to permit of fair criticism and 
evaluation. The results which are likely to prove 
permanent are set forth in a final chapter. 

The volume is written in a remarkably clear 
style. Contradictory results and deductions are 
set forth with the utmost effort at impartiality, so 
that the reader can readily find points of attack 
for fresh work should that be his object. The 
indices, both of subjects and of authors, are very 
full, and the literature given is probably as com¬ 
plete as it can be. It is wuthin the knowledge of 
the reviewer that Dr. Woglom made especial 
effort to consult personally all the originals and 
verify each reference. It is but natural, since 
Dr. Woglom was for some years a highly-valued 
assistant of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
that this fact, and the close association with his 
colleagues, have led to full recognition of the 
work of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund; but 
it was Dr. Woglom's aim that no injustice should 
thereby be done to any other worker or centre 
of cancer research. 

Vol. i., unlike vols. ii., iii., and iv., has been 
issued not only as a large quarto, but fortunately 
in octavo form at the same price. This is really 
a boon, because by simply cutting off the large 
margins Dr. Woglom’s book has been reduced by 
more than tw r o pounds dead weight, viz., from 
more than four to less than tw'o pounds. 

It is notew'orthy that throughout the three large 
volumes reviewed, the question of the etiology of 
cancer is nowhere seriously raised from the view¬ 
point of a possible “cancer parasite.” Cancer 
is regarded as a problem of growth, and the 
question of a stimulus to growth (a growth hor¬ 
mone in Starling’s sense), is frequently and often 
ably discussed. But in the light of experiment 
it appears to the reviewer that the question should 
also be considered from the point of view of the 
absence or withdrawal of resistance to growth, 
of “chaiones” in Schafer’s sense, if it be justifi¬ 
able so to extend the term. E. F. B. 


A NEW TACTICAL TREATISE. 


The Principles of War. By Major-General E. A. 
Altham. With an Introduction by General Sir 
H. L. Smith-Dorrien. Vol. i. Pp. XV + 436 + 
maps. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1914.) Price 10s. net. 


G ENERAL ALTHAM has produced the first 
of a series of volumes on major tactics, 
under the title of “The Principles of War.” 
Although the fundamental principles of war are 
neither very numerous nor in themselves very 
abstruse, their application is difficult. War is not 
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series of mathematical formulae. All that can be 
done is to deduce from actual experience certain 
broad principles, and leave it to study and to 
practice to create an instinct in the mind of the 
soldier for their correct application to the circum¬ 
stances of the moment. 

But tactics are constantly affected by the pro¬ 
gress of science, and disaster may ensue if its 
effect is not correctly appreciated. In peace there 
is no means of putting modern appliances to the 
ultimate test of battle, and imagination must 
necessarily play so large a part in peace prepara¬ 
tion for war, that there is always a danger of 
fundamental principles being obscured by an ex¬ 
aggeration of the effect of new inventions. Thus 
General Altham ascribes the French defeats in 
1870 to the false theory they had formed that the 
improvement in the rifle favoured defensive tactics, 
a theory w^hich ignored the national characteristics 
of the Frenchman, and committed the French 
armies to a fatal cult of positions. 

General Altham’s object in this volume is to 
illustrate from history the doctrine which the 
General Staff has laid down for the guidance of 
the Army, and thus constantly to remind students 
of the necessity for assigning due importance to 
the lessons of the past in these days of rapid and 
far-reaching changes in war material. 

Field Service Regulations and the training 
manuals, w'hich contain this doctrine of the 
General Staff, while entirely complete in them¬ 
selves, are necessarily somewhat condensed in 
form. Field Service Regulations, Part 1, in par¬ 
ticular—a 220-page summary of the art of war— 
every word of which has been carefully weighed, 
and no single sentence of which could be removed 
without material loss, may seem to be strong 
meat to many, and is apt to cause a species of 
mental indigestion if taken in too large doses. 
The senior officers of the army will re¬ 
member, possibly with gratitude, that they were 
more gently nurtured on the pages of Home and 
Clery. 

General Altham’s work bids fair to take the 
1 place of these authors on the bookshelves of the 
! younger generation of soldiers. His method is 
to take a series of texts from Field Service 
Regulations, and to preach a sound and simple 
sermon on each of them, impressing his lessons 
on the mind by one or more graphic illustrations 
drawn from the campaigns of the last half century. 
En passant, we express the hope that he may 
be able, both in his subsequent volumes, and in the 
later editions of this one, to draw more extensively 
for illustration upon the recent operations in the 
Balkans. 
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The book commences with a chapter which 
should appeal particularly to officers of the British 
Army, for it discusses those moral qualities which, 
as a factor of success in war, count for so much 
more than mere numbers. The bulk of the volume 
is occupied by ten chapters on the characteristics 
of the various arms of the service; within these 
will be found some interesting- remarks on mounted 
infantry, the role of the cyclist, and the possibilities 
of aircraft. The remaining chapters deal with 
such subjects as inter-communication, orders, 
movements, and billets, all of which will be of 
particular interest to officers serving, or aspiring 
to serve on the staff. 

But though we are satisfied that General Altham 
has supplied a much-felt want, we are constrained 
to sound a note of warning. He expresses the 
opinion that the study of military history is but 
imperfectly appreciated by the army at large, and 
the purpose of his book is doubtless to stimulate 
officers to read and re-read the campaigns of the 
great commanders, and that too with greater 
profit to themselves than in the past. His pur¬ 
pose is wholly commendable. At the same time, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the danger, in¬ 
herent in any volume of this character, that it may 
be regarded by some as a convenient gold mine 
of “nuggets ” from which to cram for examination 
purposes, and that, in so far as these officers are 
concerned, the volumes of military history which 
are to be found in the well-stocked shelves of 
every garrison library, may continue to lie there 
even more neglected than General Altham says 
they do at present. We trust, however, that our 
fears on this point may prove to be entirely 
groundless. 


LIFE AMONG THE ESKIMO. 

My Life with the Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. Pp. ix + 538 + plates. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 1 ys. net. 
HE expedition conducted by Mr. V. Stefdns- 
son and Dr. R. M. Anderson along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean is remarkable in the 
fact that for four years they lived on the country, 
as the Eskimos do, and trusted little to any stores 
procurable in Canada, except ammunition. Mr. 
Stefansson had prepared himself for this under¬ 
taking by a previous journey during which he 
lived with the Eskimo, supported himself on their 
food, and learned their language. The result was 
satisfactory, though even his cheery account of 
their adventures shows that they were exposed to 
much danger and privation. Only exceptional 
travellers can survive under such conditions. 
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John Rae, he remarks, wintered in this manner at 
Repulse Bay, within a decade of the time when 
Sir John Franklin’s party perished from want in 
a country occupied by Eskimo, who existed in 
comparative plenty, unaided by the muskets and 
other implements which the English possessed in 
abundance. 

The country explored by this expedition extends 
from Point Barrow'- in North Alaska, including the 
valleys of the Yukon and Mackenzie rivers, to 
Victoria Island, where the most interesting dis¬ 
covery was made. This region was crossed along 
the seaboard in various directions; large collec¬ 
tions of ethnological material, and of the minerals, 
flora, and fauna were made. These collections are 
described in a special appendix by Dr. R. M. An¬ 
derson, wffiich deals with many interesting and 
novel specimens. Many of the charts of this 
region were found to be untrustworthy, and Mr. 
Stefansson’s surveys furnish a basis for more 
correct delineation of the coast-line and of the 
river deltas than was hitherto available. He gives 
also a useful account of the Eskimo language and 
its dialects. 

The most important part of the book is the 
account of the comparatively fair tribe of Eskimos 
encountered in Victoria Island. Some individuals 
have blue eyes, light brown beards, and dark 
brown or rusty-red hair. They are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the true Eskimos by the facial 
index, which in the latter is about 101, w'hile in 
the Ahctoria Island tribe it falls to 97. Mr. 
Stefansson discusses in detail the origin of this 
remarkable tribe. He dismisses the supposition 
that they can be derived from survivors of the 
Franklin or other European expeditions, or from 
Russians in the Alaska region. He traces the 
Scandinavian settlements in Greenland from the 
time of Eric the Red at the close of the tenth 
century of our era. The route from Greenland 
to Victoria Island occupies a year by boat, two 
years by sled. There is thus no objection to a 
westward movement of half-blood Eskimos. On 
the whole, he seems to regard this solution more 
probable than the supposition that this blonde 
type may have been accidentally produced, while 
the influence of environment cannot account for 
the facts. 

This book will take a high place in the literature 
of Arctic adventure. It is written in a graphic, 
modest way, and the tact and endurance of the 
tw'o explorers deserve hearty recognition. The 
route map might be improved by the addition of 
the European to the Eskimo place-names, but the 
photographs really assist in realising the condi¬ 
tions of the enterprise. 
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